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Upholding Truth 


By Walter E. Myer 














OW much do you care for the 

truth? One’s character and per- 
sonality may be judged largely by his 
answer to that question—provided, of 
course, that he answers it truthfully. 

Honest answers to the question would 
reveal wide differences among indi- 
viduals. People tend to fall into four 
classes with respect to their attitude 
toward truthfulness. 

At the bottom of the scale are those 
who have no regard for it whatever. 
There are men and women who have no 
geruples against lying. They frequently 
lie even when it would be as easy and 
as profitable to tell the truth. 

Somewhat higher in the scale are 
those who prefer truth to falsehood, 
other considerations aside. They will 
tell the truth as a usual thing. But if 
interests are deeply involved and if they 
think they will gain advantage by falsi- 
fying, they will do so. Some of them 
break over frequently, others only occa- 
sionally. They may usually be believed, 
put reliance cannot be placed upon them. 

A definitely higher position in the 
moral scale is occupied by those who 
always adhere to the truth and who 
never lie. Perhaps they might give a 
false impression if some great good 
were involved, but such problems do 
not frequently arise in the ordinary 
affairs of life. Day by day these peo- 


ple can be trusted. If they say a thing © 


happened, you needn’t investigate fur- 
ther. You simply assume, as a matter 
of course, that it did happen. Such per- 
sons enjoy the respect of everyone and 
they are likely to occupy places of 
responsibility. 

It is possible, however, to occupy 
even higher ground. The people we 
have just been talking about choose 
truth rather than falsehood when they 
recognize the two. 
But it often hap- 
pens that falsehood 
masquerades as 
truth. It is fre- 
quently hard to tell 
what the truth is. 

There are indi- 
viduals who care so 
much for truth that 
they will spend 
much time and en- 
ergy trying to dis- 
Cover it. If they hear a rumor about 
a friend, for example, they do not ac- 


_ Cept it as truth without investigation. 


Furthermore, these persons under- 
stand how hard it is to know what is 
truth with respect to the problems of 
the public life. They know that if they 
ate careless and accept as true, reports 


' Which are not, they will really be act- 


ing on falsehood. They determine not 


Merely to be passively honest, accept- 


truth when it is easy to do so, but 
Positively and actively honest. 
Such individuals do not merely accept 


“4nd follow the truth, but they ferret 


it out, look for it, find it, and proclaim 
They want truth to prevail and 


Work to that end. They become real 


Students of the great problems which 


i them. They read widely, think 












idly, discuss fairly, and get into the 
of forming conclusions in the 
of evidence. These are out in 








iit in the quest for knowledge and 




















RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 


What this world needs is a new straw hat 


U. 8. Press Examined 


Bevin’s Recent Comment on Our Correspondents Calls Attention 
to Press Study Made by Educators and Other Leaders 


RITISH Foreign Secretary Ernest 

Bevin, in a House of Commons 
speech two weeks ago, declared that 
news reports in the American press 
helped to contribute to the failure of 
the Moscow Conference. Sensational 
articles in American newspapers, he 
said, exaggerated every difference of 
opinion and made it more difficult for 
the foreign ministers to reach compro- 
mise agreements on the peace treaties 
for Germany and Austria. 

“T do not want any secrecy in the 
negotiations,” Bevin declared. “But 
I found that in Moscow one could not 
even think aloud or make preliminary 
suggestions to one’s colleagues unless 
it was hurled into headlines in the 
press. That was one of our greatest 
handicaps. The blame lies largely with 
the United States power of press.” 

Several American newspapers have 
challenged Secretary Bevin’s state- 
ments. They have replied that he was 
simply trying to find an excuse for the 
failure of the Moscow Conference. 
These papers assert that reporters 
were not allowed to attend the meet- 
ings of the foreign ministers. They 
had to wait until the end of each day 
for official reports. 

If the correspondents did not re- 
port the news correctly, these papers 
say, it was not their fault. They did 
the best they could under the circum- 
stances. American editors maintain 
that the proper solution is to give 


reporters more freedom to get: the 
news, not less. The people of the 
world, they say, have a right to know 
what their statesmen do and say. 

This subject is one which is likely 
to be discussed more and more as time 
goes on. It comes up every time an 
international conference is held. It is 
a matter of grave concern to the Amer- 
ican people when a leading statesman 
of a great power says our newspapers 
are an obstacle to peace. 

Criticisms similar to those ex- 
pressed by Secretary Bevin have been 
made in a number of books and maga- 
zine articles published in the United 
States. The latest and most thorough 
discussion of our press comes from 
a group of leaders who were appointed 
several years ago to conduct a study 
of the American press. ‘ The group 
was known as the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press. Its investi- 
gation was financed by Time and En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. 

The commission was headed by Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, chancellor of the 
University of Chicago, and included a 
number of well-known government of- 
ficials and university professors. 
After making a thorough investiga- 
tion, the commission published its 
conclusions in a book entitled A Free 
and Responsible Press. The report 
discusses the radio and motion pic- 
tures as well as newspapers, but the 

(Concluded on page 2) 





Armament Issue 
Facing the World 


Huge Cost of Military Burden 
to Continue Until Nations 
Agree on a Solution 


ANSON BALDWIN and other 

writers of the New York Times 
recently completed a survey of the 
world’s armies and navies. They 
found that, in spite of Germany’s and 
Japan’s disappearance as military 
powers, the world probably has more 
men in uniform now, and is spending 
more for armaments, than just before 
the outbreak of World War II. 

Mr. Baldwin says that all countries 
together have about 19 million men in 
their armed forces. Most have some 
form of compulsory military service. 

Forces of astonishing size are being 
‘held by the large nations. There are 
at least 4 million men in Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Chinese army, and more than a 
million with the Chinese Communists. 

Russia has a ground army of about 
4 million men, a total air force of 
about 30,000 planes, and apparently a 
growing navy. Great Britain’s air 
force and her navy are powerful. She 
is believed to have 25,000 planes. 

The United States has a navy of 
tremendous size. We have more than 
a hundred aircraft carriers, two- 
thirds of all such vessels in the world. 
This country is spending far more 
on its air force than before the war, 
but even so, certain military observers 
think we are not keeping pace with 
other great powers. 

It is expected that there will be 
about 670,000 men in the United 
States ground forces on July 1, 1947. 
This is a large number in comparison 
with our pre-war army, but still our 
ground force is smaller than those of 
China, Russia, Britain, India, and 
Turkey. 

Although these figures are impres- 
sive, they do not tell the whole story 
of the armament efforts now being 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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following paragraphs deal mainly with 
its comments on American newspapers. 

Full and accurate reporting of both 
news and opinion, the commission de- 
clares, is vital to the success of demo- 
cratic government. 

Citizens can vote and act intelli- 
gently only if they are fully informed 
about public affairs by means of news- 
papers and radio broadcasts. On this 
point the commission quotes Thomas 
Jefferson’s famous statement about 
the importance of newspapers in a 
democracy. “Were it left for me to 
decide whether we should have a gov- 
ernment without newspapers or news- 
papers without a government,” Jef- 
ferson once said, “I should not hesi- 
tate a moment to prefer the latter.” 


Most Efficient in World 


The commission expresses the opin- 
ion that American newspapers are the 
most efficient in the world. Every 
day giant printing presses turn out 
millions of papers which anyone can 
buy for a few cents each. News 
events from all parts of the world are 
reported in these papers a few min- 
utes after they occur. No other na- 
tion in the world has such extensive 
and economical newspaper service. 

On the other hand, the commission 
reports that there are many short- 
comings to be found in American 
newspapers. Many of them do not 
always print fair and accurate reports 
of significant news events. Some 
papers “play up” news which is favor- 
able to their political opinions. Others 
give too much space to crime, gossip, 
and sensational headlines. Many 
hewspaper owners are more interested 
in building up a large circulation than 
in reporting the news fairly. 

As one illustration of this, the com- 
mission cites the newspaper coverage 
of the San Francisco Conference, 
where the charter of the United Na- 
tions was drawn up in 1945. The 
conference was covered by hundreds 
of reporters from the leading news- 
papers and radio networks. All the 
correspondents were hunting for in- 
teresting news to report every day. 

But on many days during the con- 
ference there was not much news to 
report. On such occasions, the com- 
mission declares, some _ reporters 
“manufactured” news. They exag- 
gerated a minor incident or reported 
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rumors as if they were actual facts. 

Another criticism of thé American 
press made by the commission is that 
we have too few independent news- 
papers. There is not enough oppor- 
tunity for the expression of different 
points of view. 

This has become a particularly seri- 
ous problem in recent years. A cen- 
tury ago, when our nation was young, 
newspapers were very small and were 
published at little cost. In most towns 
there were several newspapers repre- 
senting varied points of view. 


It Requires Money 


But today this is not the case. It 
now requires millions of dollars to 
start a large city newspaper, and no 
less than several hundred thousand 
to launch a paper in a medium-sized 
community. As newspapers have 
fallen by the wayside due to keen 
competition or high costs of publish- 
ing, many have not been replaced. 

In 1909, for example, there were 
2,600 daily newspapers in the United 
States, but today there are only 1,750 
—a decline of nearly one-third. Dur- 
ing this same period the number of 
weekly newspapers declined from 16,- 
000 to less than 10,000. Towns which 
used to have three or four papers now 
have only one. 

Newspaper readers in these towns 
and cities frequently are not pre- 
sented with all sides of controversial 
issues because they read only one 
newspaper. The owner of this paper 
may withhold facts or opinions which 
do not correspond with his own views. 

These are among the points brought 
out by the commission concerning the 
American press. Despite their criti- 
cisms, the members of this group do 
not believe that the government shouid 
regulate or control the press. They 
think that the press should remain a 
private industry. Newspapers should 
be permitted to criticize policies of the 
government and should not be subject 
to censorship by public officials. Gov- 
ernment control of the press is not only 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS and freedom of speech are cornerstones of democracy. 
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forbidden by the Constitution, but 
is contrary to democratic ideals. 

There are, however, some steps 
which the commission believes the 
government should take. For exam- 
ple, it should encourage the establish- 
ment of more newspapers and radio 
stations by giving special postal rates, 
tax concessions, and other advantages 
to newcomers in the field. The com- 
mission does not favor government 
action to break up large press organi- 
zations, but thinks they should be kept 
from gaining too much power over the 
distribution of news. 

The government, according to the 
Hutchins group, should also make its 
own reports to the people, by radio 
and through the newspapers, when 
important matters are not otherwise 
covered in the press. Furthermore, 
it should promote the broadcasting 
of news about the United States to 
people in other countries. 

An example of this kind of govern- 
ment action is found in the “Voice of 
America” programs now being sent 
abroad by short-wave radio. For pre- 
senting news of city affairs within the 
United States, radio station WNYC is 
operated by the government of New 
York City. 

Aside from such actions by the gov- 
ernment, however, the commission be- 
lieves that shortcomings of the press 
can best be eliminated by the press 
itself. 

Newspapers should voluntarily print 
full and accurate news reports of all 
significant events, and should allow 
free expression of all shades of opin- 
ion. They should not distort news 
for the sake of making sensational 
headlines. The publisher’s personal 
opinions should not be allowed to color 
the news which he prints. Accounts 
of murders and other crimes should 
not take up front page space at the 
expense of more important news. 

Are these reforms possible with- 
out strict government control of the 
press? The members of the commis- 
sion believe that they are if the public 


COURTESY GENERAL MILLS 


A study of our press has recently been 


will give them wholehearted support, 

For example, individuals can refuse 
to patronize newspapers which empha- 
size sensationalism and crime news, 
They can show their appreciation of 
good news reporting by writing to the 
editor and supporting his paper. The 
commission does not believe, however, 
that organized groups should boycott 
newspapers which print justified criti- 
cisms of their activities. 

In addition, schools can train their 
students to be intelligent newspaper 
readers. Colleges can give students 
of journalism a well-rounded educa- 
tion and teach them to follow high 
professional standards. Universities 
can establish fellowships for news- 
paper reporters to study modern prob- 
lems. 

Final Recommendation 


Finally, the commission recom- 
mends that an independent organiza- 
tion, financed by contributions from 
individuals and groups, be established 
to make annual reports on newspaper 
performance. This organization would 
publicly criticize those papers which 
printed false or misleading news arti- 
cles. It would praise papers that re- 
ported news honestly and fairly. 

Differences of opinion have arisen 
concerning parts of this report. Some 
persons feel that it does not go far 
enough in recommending reforms. 

Other people believe that the com 
mission has gone too far in its critk 
cisms. They declare that the Ameri 
can press is giving our people the kind 
of newspapers and radio programs 
they want, and that the shortcomings 
of the press are not as serious as the 
commission says they are. 

In publishing its conclusions and 
recommendations the Hutchins Com- 
mission has opened the way for publi¢ 
discussion of an important issue. In 
studying the problem citizens should 
not form snap judgments. They should 
examine different points of view 
should weigh arguments and make UP 
their minds in the light of all avait 
able evidence. 
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Shall Washington Be Classical or Modern? 


Building Program in Capital Raises Question of Architectural Design 


E postwar building program has 
Those troublesome questions for the 
nation’s capital. Shall new buildings 
follow the classic Greek lines set by 
Washington’s earliest architects? Or 
shall they follow the trend toward 
modern building design? 

These questions came into sharp 
focus recently when government archi- 
fects presented plans for a new build- 
ing for the General Accounting Office 
(GAO)—the agency that checks the 
expenditures of all federal depart- 
ments. The architects described the 
building as a “block-type” structure 
—one that would occupy an entire 
plock without inner courts. Only of- 
fices on the outside would receive direct 
sunlight and air. Inside offices would 
have no windows and would depend en- 
tirely on artificial lighting and air- 
conditioning. 

The persons who planned the build- 
ing, and those who are in favor of its 
design, claim that the structure would 
house the greatest number of workers 
in the least space. They say, téo, that 
the lighting and ventilation would be 
better than natural sun and air. They 
defend its plain exterior as being more 
pleasing to the eye than are the highly 
decorated buildings. 

Critics of the proposed GAO struc- 
ture have labeled it an “architectural 
cuckoo.” They say its solid exterior 
does not harmonize with the style of 
other government buildings. These 
critics also object to the fact that most 
of the offices will not have windows. 
They say it is not human to keep 
people at desks without access to 
natural air and sunlight. 
air and light may be scientifically per- 
fect, they say, but experience has 
shown that workers get depressed 
when they are completely removed 
from the out-of-doors—particularly 
if their work keeps them at a desk all 
of the time. 


Modern Office Building 


An office building planned for pri- 
vate use in Washington differs ma- 
terially from that proposed for the 
General Accounting Office. This struc- 
ture, designed by Howard Wright Cut- 
ler, is to make the maximum use of 
sunlight. Its windows are to be slant- 
ing so as to reduce the glare and make 
it possible to control the light. Arti- 
ficial lighting is to be installed near 
the windows, so that it will come from 





Artificial - 


the same direction as the natural 
light. Like the GAO building, this 
new structure will depend entirely 
upon air-conditioning for ventilation. 

Both the GAO building and that de- 
signed by Mr. Cutler show a trend 
away from the classical pattern used 
so much by public and private archi- 
tects in Washington in the past. This 
pattern was adopted in the 1790’s 
when Washington was made the na- 
tion’s capital. There was no settle- 
ment on the site at that time—no 
building already erected, and no 
streets. Congress and the President 
were free to make the new city what 
they wanted it to be. 


L’‘Enfant Plan 


The chief responsibility for draw- 
ing up the plans was given to George 
Washington, and he in turn hired a 
young French engineer, Major Pierre 
L’Enfant, to assist him. L’Enfant laid 
out a basic blueprint, calling for wide 
avenues with many parks and public 
squares. His plans also called for 
massive buildings along classical lines. 

When the capital was established, 
the streets and parks were laid out as 
L’Enfant had suggested, but only 
three federal buildings were erected. 
These were the Capitol, the White 
House, and the Treasury Building, all 
of which followed the classical tra- 
dition. 

During the 1800’s, L’Enfant’s plan 
was all but forgotten. The basic lay- 
out for the city, with wide tree-lined 
streets and many parks, remained; but 
government buildings became ornate. 
The Smithsonian Institution and the 
building occupied by the State De- 
partment until recently are examples 
of the style of architecture that pre- 
vailed during this period. 

Early in the 1900’s the L’Enfant 
plan was revived. There was at that 
time a great need for additional office 
space for government agencies, and 
there was also a renewed interest in 
classical architecture. The federal 
buildings erected in the years that 
followed—the Commerce and Labor 
Department Buildings, and the Su- 
preme Court Building, for example— 
all followed the classical tradition. 
The Supreme Court Building (see 
picture at bottom of this page) is 
said to be one of the best examples 
of this style of architecture in Wash- 
ington. Like the Commerce and Labor 


HARRIS & EWING 
THE SUPREME COURT BUILDING is one of the best cnnmngies of classical archi- 
tecture in Washington 








A NEW OFFICE BUILDING for Washington, D. C. 


Wright Cutler, 


prominent American architect. 


It was designed by Howard 
Slanting windows to eliminate 


all sun glare, movable interior walls so that space may be adapted to tenants’ 
needs, and year-round air-conditioning are among the features of the building. 


Buildings, though, the Supreme Court 
structure has its critics. 

Many people claim that all of these 
buildings are too imposing, too cold, 
too massive. Critics say that they do 
not make the best use of modern archi- 
tectural techniques; that they cling 
slavishly to the past and do not express 
the dynamic spirit of American democ- 
racy; that they make the Washington 
scene monotonous. 


Classical Preference 


Other people prefer the classical 
style of these and other government 
buildings. They feel that engineering 
improvements can be built into struc- 
tures of this type. They also feel that 
Washington will lose its character if 
buildings with modern exteriors are 
erected in the city. 

Such are the different points of view 
that must be considered as the govern- 
ment and private industry plan new 
construction in Washington. Except 
for the erection of a few temporary 
structures, there was practically no 
building in the capital during the war. 
Now the need for office space is very 
great. Government agencies have 
grown, and private interests in Wash- 
ington have also expanded. As soon 
as materials are available, both the 
government and the private concerns 
will start the construction of more new 
buildings. 

The question is, then—what style of 
architecture will prevail? Most ob- 


servers believe that buildings designed’ 


for private companies will be along 






modern lines similar to those shown in 
Mr. Cutler’s sketch at the top of this 
page. The government regulates pri- 
vate builders in Washington in cer- 
tain ways—as, for instance, by limit- 
ing the height of buildings so that 
the Washington Monument will have 
no rivals on the skyline—but it does not 
determine the architectural styles. 

As for the government buildings, 
however, there will be abundant de- 
bate over the question of whether 
L’Enfant’s plan for classical design 
shall be continued or whether new fed- 
eral buildings shall be built along mod- 
ern lines. 





Outside Reading 


Disarmament 


“Balance Sheet of Disaster,” by. Ellis 
Zacharias, United Nations World, April 
1947. Relative power of the United 
States and Russia, and the author’s ideas 
about how to prevent war. 

“The Struggle for Atomic Control,” 
by William Fox, Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 129, published in 1947, 

“America’s Most Radical Law,” by 
James Newman, Harper’s, May 194 
Control of atomic energy in the United 
States. 

Press 


Fortune, April 1947. Contains edito- 
rial, “Dangers to Press Freedom,” and, 
as a special insert, a reprint of “A Free 
and esponsible Press,” by Robert 
Hutchins and The Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press. 

“Is the American Press Really Free?” 
Bulletin of America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, October 17,1946. This pemapoi 
may be obtained for 10 cents from the 
Town Hall, Inc., New York 18, N. Y. 
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The Story of the Week 


Plentiful Rubber 


Rubber was frequently in the news 
during the early days of the Pacific 
War because of its scarcity. Today 
it is news because it has reached the 
other extreme. Rubber is plentiful 
now—so abundant, in fact, that the 
world supply is greater than the 
amount used in 1939 when nations 
were consuming large quantities in 
their last-minute preparations for war. 

Experts predict that 1947 will see 
world production of natural rubber 
reach a high point of nearly 14% mil- 
lion tons. When the output of syn- 
thetic rubber factories is added to 
this, supplies are likely to reach a peak 
of two million tons. ; 

Yet in an ordinary peacetime year, 
the world uses considerably less than 
one million tons of rubber. The United 
States consumes more than the rest 
of the world combined, using most of 
it for tires. Rubber men believe that 
the world demand will be considerably 
less than the output this year, despite 
the backlog of orders for cars, trucks, 
buses, and farm equipment. They are 
predicting that rubber production will 
have to be scaled down, and there will 
be price cuts in tires and other goods 
made from rubber. 

One of the chief reasons for the 
great supply of rubber is this: In the 
Far East, hundreds of trees have been 
full of the fluid from which crude rub- 
ber is made, because many of them 
were not tapped systematically dur- 
ing the war years. Thus, in less than 
two years since the end of the Japa- 
nese war, Far Eastern rubber workers 
have been able to collect far more 
natural rubber than was “harvested” 
in 1939. 


Golf’s Walker Cup 


The giant silver trophy of interna- 
tional amateur golf, the Walker Cup, 
is on its way to the United States fol- 
lowing a nip and tuck tourney in 
Scotland in which the American team 
defeated Britain’s players. This year’s 
Walker competition was the eleventh 
altogether, and the first since the end 
of the war. 

The tournament was played on the 
historic course at St. Andrews, one of 
the most difficult links in the world. 
The American team was composed of 
Ted Bishop, Skee Riegel, Bud Ward, 
Smiley Quick, Fred Kammer, Willie 
Turnesa, Frank Stranahan, and Dick 
Chapman. 

The Walker Cup, which was donated 
in 1921 by George Walker of the 
United States, was originally intended 








to become the “Davis Cup of golf”—a 
trophy for which amateur golfers of 
the world would compete. Instead it 
has come to be the prize of a British- 
American tourney held every two 
years. The Americans have won the 
large majority of these matches. 


Shakespeare Collection 


The Folger Shakespeare Library in 
Washington, D. C., has a new item on 
exhibit—the script of the British film 
version of Shakespeare’s “Henry V.” 

This script is the latest of many 
gifts and purchases which have made 
the Folger Library the largest Shake- 
speare collection in the world. This 
fact amazes many British people, who 
still believe that’ most Shakespeare 
material is in England. The Folger 
Library, however, has more than 90,- 
000 books by or about Shakespeare, 
and 20,000 of these were printed in 
England between 1475 and 1640. 

The Library was established and is 
kept up by a $4,500,000 gift from the 
late Henry C. Folger, an oil magnate. 
He began his collection as a spare- 
time hobby, intending some day to re- 
tire and spend his time browsing 
through the books he had acquired. 
He was a busy man, though, and never 
was able to realize his dream. 


Bargain Sale 


Our government is still running a 
huge bargain sale, getting rid of prop- 
erty and supplies left over from the 
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NOW A MUSEUM. General Dwight Eisenhower planned the final battles of World 
War II in this room in Rheims, France, and the Germans surrendered to the Allies 
here on May 7, 1945. Schoolboys visit the room, which is open to the public. 


war. Not long ago the War Assets 
Administration reported that it had 
sold about half of this surplus. The 
original cost of property already sold 
was about 15 billion dollars, but the 
government has not received that much 
for it. In general, the surplus items 
are now bringing about 30 per cent of 
their original cost. 

Robert Littlejohn, head of the WAA, 
says that it will become increasingly 
difficult for his agency to sell the war 
equipment, because items in greatest 
demand naturally went first. Prop- 
erty being sold includes land, facto- 
ries, boats, airplanes, machinery, 
food, and clothing. Food items are 
the only ones which have brought 
more than they originally cost. 


Italy and France 


From a report published in the U. S. 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, an inter- 
esting comparison between present- 
day conditions in France and those 
in Italy can be made. Each country 
has a population of about 40 million. 
They have agriculture and industry in 
similar proportions. Both, of course, 
were seriously damaged by the war. 
Both are having political difficulties 
caused by the presence of parties with 
widely differing points of view on how 
to rebuild their nations. 

In recent efforts to increase pro- 
duction of manufactured goods, France 
has been more successful than Italy. 
In both countries, the shortage of coal 
is a major problem to industry. In 


neither nation have inflated prices and 
the black market been fought ag gyg. 
cessfully as in some other countries 
such as Britain and Belgium. 

The labor situations of France ang 
Italy differ. France has a severe labor 
shortage, while Italy has much unem. 
ployment. Therefore they have agreeg 
to permit 200,000 Italian workers ty 
move to France during 1947. 

Both countries want to make jp. 
creases in their sale of goods to for. 
eign countries, so as to be able to pay 
for the items which they need to buy 
from abroad. These increases wil} 
be slow. Meanwhile, both France ang 
Italy feel that they are in great need 
of loans from more fortunate nations, 
such as the United States. 








Crisis in Germany 


The crisis caused by shortage of 
food in Europe has recently reached g 
climax in Germany. Workers are 
threatening to quit their jobs becauge 
they do not have enough to eat. 

One cause for this situation is the 
refusal of German farmers to send 
their crops and livestock to the cities, 
They want higher prices than the occu- 
pation officials have allowed them, 
People living in the cities have re 
ported that they can go to the farm 
sections and obtain all the food they 
want if they have clothing and ciga- 
rettes to exchange. 

Another factor is the breakdown in 
arrangements for “swapping” food 
between the Russian zone and the 
British and U.S. zones. The Russians 
had promised certain amounts of 
wheat and potatoes, but they say that 
the severe winter has reduced these 
crops in their area and that they can- 
not send the supplies. 

British and American officials are 
working to increase the food stocks 
available to the German people, but 
they also declare they are going to 
“get tough” with the German farmers. 
General Lucius Clay, U. S. Zone Com- 
mander, says he may use occupation 
troops to force these farmers to send 
their crops and cattle to the cities. 








Paper from Alaska 


From her vast forests, Alaska is 
hoping to develop a big paper manu- 
facturing industry. Secretary of the 
Interior J. A. Krug estimates that 
Alaskan forests are growing fast 
enough to furnish about 3,600 tons 
of newsprint paper every day for an 
almost unlimited time. 

Several business firms that want 
to establish paper mills in Alaska are 
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HOW ABOUT A MEGAPHONE for Uncle Sam, too? Recent cuts by Congress in State Department funds threaten to curtail the government’s broadcasts to foreign ce 
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RECENT FIGURES from Europe show that people there still do not have enough food to maintain health by American standards. 
The average number of calories in the daily diet for individuals in the various countries is given on the map. Reliable estimates 
were not available for countries represented by question marks, but it is not thought that they are better off than their neighbors. 
The average American eats 3,300 calories a day, and 3,000 are considered necessary to insure good health. 


now working out an agreement with 
the United States Forest Service. Al- 
though building costs in Alaska are 
high, and transportation between that 
territory and the rest of the United 
States is expensive, these firms believe 
that they can make a good profit. 
Their intentions please the people of 
Alaska, who are anxious to have new 
businesses and industries, and also 
American publishing companies, which 
need the paper. 


Needs of Congress 


Since January, political observers 
have been watching to see how the 
new Reorganization Act affects the 

¢ working of Congress. That Act, 
passed in 1946, was intended to 
“streamline” congressional procedure. 

It reduced the total number of con- 
gressional committees from 81 to 34. 
It provided a means for cooperation 
between the four committees—two in 
each house—that deal with taxes and 
spending. It provided a larger staff 
of assistants to do research work for 
committees and for the Congress -as 
awhole. It permitted courts or ad- 
ministrative agencies to make some of 
the small decisions which used to take 
up much time in Congress. 

While most observers agree that 
these were worthwhile changes, some 
say that they did not go far enough, 
and that they have not been thoroughly 
carried out. 

For example, the 34 new commit- 
tees have been broken down into more 


ee 


than 140 sub-committees, some of 
which operate as practically inde- 
pendent groups. Many congressmen 
feel that the main purpose in forming 
these sub-committees was to provide 
more chairmanships and similar posi- 
tions of influence. Others argue that 
it was done in an effort to take care 
of the great mass of proposed legis- 
lation which Congress must study. 


There has been less cooperation be- ’ 


tween the committees on finance than 
many people expected. The criticism 
is being made that taxes and spend- 
ing are still regarded too much as 
separate problems instead of as dif- 
ferent parts of a single problem. 

Certain senators and representa- 
tives feel that the legislative body 
greatly needs better machinery, such 
as effective policy committees, for 
guiding the general course of each 
party in Congress, and for promoting 
cooperation between Congress and the 
President. Others, while agreeing 
that this is true, contend that a big 
reorganization step has been taken, 
and other reforms can be gradually 
added from time to time. 


Movie of the Week 


Cynthia, a new movie which the 
entire family will enjoy, tells the story 
of a sickly, high-school girl whose 
parents are overcautious in caring for 
her health. As a result, she is not able 
to take part in many activities which 
her classmates enjoy, nor does she have 
many friends. 


However, before the movie ends, 
Cynthia has overcome the handicap of 
poor health and becomes “one of the 
gang’”—very much a part of school and 
her home town’s social life. How she 
is able to do this is the interesting 
part of the picture. 

Elizabeth Taylor plays Cynthia, 
with George Murphy and Mary Astor 
as her parents. James Lydon, Gene 
Lockhart, and Spring Byington also 
have important roles. 


Europe’s Trade 


While trading among European na- 
tions is still a mere trickle of what 
it was before the war, progress is 
slowly being made along this line. 
Poland, Germany, France, and Brit- 
ain are sending considerable coal to 
the rest of Europe. Electric plants in 
and near the Alps are supplying power 
for much of the continent. Poland is 
sending England a variety of agri- 
cultural and manufactured goods in 
exchange for cotton, machinery, and 
chemicals. 

Last year, according to news-writer 
Sigrid Arne, the railroads of Europe, 
though short of equipment, hauled 
more supplies than they did in pre- 
war years. (Many of these supplies 
were from America.) At least 3,000 
trains a month crossed the _ so- 
called “iron curtain” between west- 
ern Europe and the Soviet region of 
influence. 

Nevertheless, needs still overshadow 
Europe’s production and transporta- 


tion. Many countries are very short 
of the dollars they must have in order 
to buy machinery and other items 
from the United States. 

Political unrest is still hindering 
trade. European politicians often say, 
“If we could just get production go- 
ing, the governments would settle 
down.” Businessmen generally reply, 
“If the governments would settle 
down, we could get goods moving.” 
Observers hope that both groups will 
be able to*’make gradual progress to- 
ward bringing more satisfactory liv- 
ing conditions to the people of Europe. 


Building Lag 


In spite of the continuing need for 
new homes and apartment houses, 
many builders throughout the nation 
are delaying construction of dwellings. 
Normally the spring and summer 
months are busy ones for builders, for 
the weather makes it possible to do 
more work. Yet there is a definite 
falling off in building activity now. 

In New York City, for example, 
630 homes were started last month, 
while in May of last year, 2,650 
private homes were begun. A number 
of large apartment projects which 
have been started since the end of 
the war are being allowed to stand 
unfinished, and no additional work 
on,.them is being scheduled until a 
later date. 

The chief reason for the lag in home 
building is the high cost of construc- 
tion materials. Many of these have 
practically doubled in price since 1939. 
Last year alone the cost of materials 
rose by 41 per cent. Paint and lum- 
ber are twice their prewar price. 

High-priced building materials are 
causing the cost of a new home to sky- 
rocket. Many people feel that they 
cannot afford to pay an inflated price 
for a house which will be worth con- 
siderably less when prices return to 
normal. Therefore, many families are 
waiting until later to build. 

Housing experts are worried by 
the downward trend in home building. 
They are warning that we may have a 
repetition of the 1920 “building holi- 
day.” Then, as now, the postwar need 
for homes was great, and a building 
boom got under way soon after the 
war. Costs rose quickly and sharply, 
however, and people slowed down their 
plans for building. New construction 
practically ceased. 

Because the need for additional 
homes is vast today, it is hoped that 
there will not be another “building 
holiday.” But as yet, there is no pros- 
pect of lower building costs. 
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JAMES LYDON and Elizabeth Taylor 
have prominent roles in Cynthia 
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DRAWING FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


IF THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD could agree on a disarmament program that would not endanger national 


security, much of the money now spent for military protection could be used to raise living standards 


Armament Issue Before World 


made throughout the world. Russia, 
Britain, and the United States, and 
many less powerful countries, are 
using a great deal of money and 
equipment and large numbers of 
highly trained men on scientific re- 
search projects of military importance. 
The United States, for example, has 
set up expensive centers for the study 
of rockets and jet-propulsion. Recent 
reports indicate that a number of coun- 
tries have been conducting research on 
the military use of deadly germs. 
Many nations are working fever- 
ishly on problems connected with 
atomic energy. Some of their work, 
of course, deals with the peacetime 
use of the atom for medical and scien- 
tific purposes and for the production 
of power. On the other hand, efforts 
are being made to develop radioactive 
poison gases, and atomic bombs more 
powerful than those already known. 


Cooperating in Research 


The United States government is 
carrying out an atomic research pro- 
gram in cooperation with a number of 
universities and industrial corpora- 
tions. Under this project, the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission is 
setting up new laboratories in many 
parts of the country. 

The expense involved in these activ- 
ities, added to that of maintaining to- 
day’s armies and navies, is overwhelm- 
ing. The Soviet Union officially re- 
ports that it is spending 20 per cent 
of its total budget for military pur- 
poses. Some military experts believe 
that if secret expenditures were in- 
cluded, the figure would be nearly 50 
per cent. 

Almost a third of the United States 
government’s expenses, and about a 
fourth of the British government’s, 
go for direct military purposes. The 
Chinese government probably spends 
80 per cent of its budget for war. 

Hanson Baldwin states that the 
world is spending at least 27 billion 
dollars a year on military items. That 
figure includes only the amount which 
each country admits spending on its 
armed forces. 

This means that a tremendous mili- 
tary load is being placed upon a world 
that cannot easily afford it. The people 
of many countries today are in des- 
perate need of food and clothing, farm 
implements and industrial machinery, 
homes, schools, and hospitals. Mean- 
while, a minimum of 27 billion dollars 
a year, with all the manpower and re- 
sources which that sum represents, is 


(Concluded from page 1) 


being used for the direct support of 
armed forces and a large additional 
amount is going for military research. 

What does 27 billion dollars mean in 
terms of civilian goods? It is almost 
eight times the amount which the 
United States spends each year for 
education. It is about seven times as 
much as we spend annually for medical 
care. 

It is 27 times the estimated cost of 
China’s proposed Yangtze: River dam. 
If built, that dam would create a reser- 
voir of water 250 miles long, would 
irrigate 10 million acres of land in 
hungry China, and would produce a 
sixth as much electricity as is used 
in the United States. 

Consider the cost of armaments in 
still another way. Nineteen million 
able-bodied men, who could help to 
produce the civilian items that the 
world so desperately needs, are being 
kept in armies and navies. That num- 
ber does not include civilians engaged 
in military research and in producing 
military supplies. 

These facts show, in terms of living 
standards, the great burden that arma- 
ments impose upon the world in time 
of peace. Nor is that burden their 
greatest evil. By their very existence, 
armaments stir up international fear 
and suspicion. Such an atmosphere 
makes each nation think about getting 
future military advantages instead of 
present peacetime benefits. Therefore 
it tends to make compromise on inter- 
national problems very difficult. 

People in all nations are dismayed by 
their burden of armies and weapons, 
and alarmed by the distrust which 
armed forces cause. But it is very 
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difficult to reduce military expenses. 
Even though they may be regarded as 
a great waste for the world as a whole, 
no nation is willing to disarm alone. 
Each country feels that, so long as 
others keep great war machines, it 
must keep one too. 

Near the beginning of the present 
century, leaders in a number of coun- 
tries, understanding this situation, 
decided that it might be possible to 
get all nations to disarm together. 
Conferences were held, but they accom- 
plished practically nothing. 

After the First World War, there 
were further attempts at disarmament. 
An agreement was reached to limit 
the size of navies, but it did not last 
long. When Japan and Germany vio- 
lated the rules, nothing was done to 
stop them. 

Armaments, however, constituted 
such a heavy load that, even during 
World War II, people continued to 
hope for eventual arms limitation. 

The idea of disarmament was in the 
minds of many delegates who helped 
to draw up the United Nations Charter 
in 1945. Shortly after that Charter 
was completed, the atomic bomb was 
revealed. People were already aware 
of the ruin that had been brought to 
Europe and the Orient by older types 
of weapons, but atomic explosions 
dramatized the fact that modern 
arms can destroy civilization. 


Commission Set Up 


Therefore, early in 1946, the United 
Nations took its first step toward arms 
reduction by setting up a commission 
to make plans for international con- 
trol of atomic energy. Later another 
commission was established to try to 
limit holdings of non-atomic weapons. 

Besides trying to reduce the arma- 
ments of individual countries, the 
United Nations is also studying plans 
for a military force, or “world police 
department,” of its own. Such a UN 
force, it is hoped, will make nations 
feel more secure and more willing to 
cut down their own armies, navies, 
and air forces. 

United Nations delegates have spent 
many months discussing each of these 
problems. At first glance it seems that 
they have not accomplished much. Na- 
tions realize the need for disarmament, 
but they cannot agree on how to 
achieve it. 

The chief disagreement is between 
Russia and the United States. In gen- 
eral, the United States argues that 
thorough systems of inspection and 


enforcement should be worked out he 
fore any country is asked to reduce its 
military forces. Soviet delegates thin, 
it would be better to obtain armg-pe 
duction agreements first, and then deal 
with the matter of inspection later, 
Disarmament talks have been mage 
more difficult by the existence of po- 
litical and economic conflicts for whic 
there are no quick, simple solutions 
Each country seems to hesitate: about 
disarming while such conflicts exigt 
Many people believe, however, that if 
a disarmament agreement could hg 
reached it would create a spirit of 
trust and confidence which would help 
in the solution of other questions, 


Star Sees Hope 


What are the chances for such a seh 
tlement? While the picture is fg 
from bright, it is not hopeless. Many 
points of difference have been worked 
out, and the unsolved issues have begg 
clearly defined. The following editp. 
rial, printed in the Washington Stg 
shortly after the defeat of Germany, 
contains good advice for those who are 
discouraged by the apparent lack of 
progress the United Nations has been 
able to make in the field of disarma- 
ment: 

“No one in his right mind ever 
minimized the gravity of the fall of 
France, . . . the lightning-like sweep 
of the Japanese throughout the Pacific, 
and other dark developments that made 
our enemies seem almost invincible, 

“Similarly, no one in his right mind 
will now minimize or laugh off the 
serious political disagreements that 
have cropped up to bedevil the United 
Nations. ... These are black too, 

“However, we ought not to exag- 
gerate the difficulties of the hour or 
lose our sense of perspective in con- 
templating them. As we approach the 
task of establishing a decent peace, our 
Allied world will be serving itself well 
if it remembers how it faced up to 
the profoundly ‘painful discourage 
ments it suffered in the first years of 
the war. It would have been easy 
then to yield to defeatism and despair, 
But there was no such yielding. In- 
stead there was stoutness of heart, an 
unshakable will-to-win, a defiance of 
adversities, with the result that now 
we see the Axis smashed.” 


Nothing stated in this article should 
be interpreted to mean that the United 
States should limit armaments unless 
similar action is taken by other nations. 
No responsible citizen would advocate 
such a course. Only through joint and 


cooperative effort can countries reduce 
armaments without danger to their se- 
curity. Hope for relief from armament ; 
burdens depends on the willingness of 
all nations to support a world-wide limi- 
tation program. 
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HE facts about Charles A. Lind- 

bergh’s flight from New York to 
Paris—the first solo crossing of the 
Atlantic by air—have been recalled 
to us by the many newspaper stories 
of the past two weeks. How the Lone 
Eagle prepared for his venture, the 
reception he received in Paris, the 
hearty welcome given him when he 
returned home—all this has been de- 
scribed in connection with the 20th 
anniversary of his feat. 

The stories have provided an excel- 
lent opportunity to measure the strides 
which aviation has made in the short 
space of 20 years. Lindbergh’s flight 
in 1927 was talked about for weeks, 
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but today little attention is paid to 
the 700 commercial flights which are 
scheduled across the Atlantic every 
month. A brief item telling about the 
British pilot who recently became the 
first man in the world to fly the At- 
lantic 200 times was buried on the 
inside pages of almost all the news- 
papers. 

The contrast between 1927 and to- 
day in planes, equipment, and tech- 
niques of navigation is striking. Lind- 
bergh’s “Spirit of St. Louis,” a $25,- 
000 craft which weighed 5,000 pounds, 
was in the air 3314 hours on the 3,610- 
mile flight to Paris. The average 
transatlantic airliner costs $750,000, 
weighs 102,000 pounds, and covers the 
same distance in 14 hours. 


—_ 


' Lindbergh flew alone, while the 


fully loaded airliner has a crew of 
10 and as many as 44 passengers. 
The “Spirit of St. Louis,” with one 
engine, started out with 462 gallons 
of gasoline, and the average four- 
engine passenger plane is loaded with 
5,000 gallons for the usual Atlantic 
crossing. 

A simple compass was Lindbergh’s 
only navigational aid. After his flight, 
he said he flew by dead reckoning, 
and that it would not have helped him 
to Carry other instruments because he 
did not know how to use them. He 
only knew that if, when he reached 
land, the country was mountainous, it 
was Ireland; if it was hilly, England; 
flat, France, 

The air lines today would not think 
of permitting a crew to fly a plane 
With such meager knowledge of geog- 
_Taphy and navigation. ‘ The crew is 
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Lindbergh’s famous “Spirit of St. Louis” 


Historical Backgrounds - - by J. Hubert Anderson 


always able to determine its exact 
position with the use of such equip- 
ment as radar and radio compasses. 
In addition, a system called loran fur- 
nishes steady signals from land sta- 
tions, and by means of these signals 
the navigator can determine his exact 
position at all times. 

Weather information is equally help- 
ful and complete today. Pilots are 
told both what areas to avoid because 
of bad weather and at what altitudes 
to fly in order to find the smoothest 
sailing. Eastbound planes fly at high 
altitudes to take advantage of the 


- strong tail winds which they find up 


there. Westbound planes, seeking to 
avoid the same winds, travel at lower 
altitudes. 

Lindbergh, on the other hand, sim- 
ply took his chances. Reporting that 
he had found “the worst possible 
weather for more than a thousand 
miles,” he went on to state, “If I had 
known that the weather would be so 
bad along there, I would not have 
started. But once I got into it, there 
wasn’t any use in our turning back.” 

Not only did he start out with 
meager weather reports, but he had 
to fly at fairly limited altitudes. Even 
if he had known that weather con- 
ditions were more favorable ‘“up- 
stairs,” he could not have taken ad- 
vantage of them because he did not 
have oxygen equipment and a pres- 
surized cabin. Oxygen is essential 
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when planes are flying at altitudes 
above 12,000 feet. 

Likewise, Lindbergh did not have a 
radio, and was thus shut off from con- 
tact with land and with the one pass- 
ing ship which he sighted at night. 
With their excellent radios, today’s 
liners are in constant touch with land 
stations and ships at sea. Indeed, 
they carry with them reports telling 
of all ships which they will be near 
during the course of their journey, 
just in case they should need to call 
for help. 

Today the “Spirit of St. Louis” con- 
tinues to be one of the most popular 
exhibits in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion of Washington, D. C. It is no 
longer sleek and modern in the eyes 
of visitors, because so many improve- 
ments have been made in planes since 
1927. Because we are so accustomed 
to seeing giant craft winging through 
the skies or idling on runways, Lind- 
bergh’s plane seems tiny—not the ship 
that one would choose for a trip across 
a vast ocean. 

Knowing how complete is the equip- 
ment of modern planes, we marvel all 
the more at Lindbergh’s flight. The 
accounts of 1927 tell how carefully he 
prepared for his journey; how he 
practiced for it; how he checked his 
plane for flaws and figured the load to 
allow for the last possible ounce of 
gasoline to be poured into the tank. 
Even though he admitted shortcom- 
ings in navigational skill, he was a 
good pilot for that day, and he schooled 
himself as fully as he could for the 
transatlantic hop. 

Perhaps his most valuable asset was 
the quality which does not change 
through the ages—-courage. He had 
the same bravery that was exhibited 
by earlier trail-blazers—by explorers 
who ventured into unknown waters in 
their tiny sailing ships; by the pio- 
neers who opened up America; by in- 
ventors who first ventured aloft in 
flimsy planes. 

With that kind of courage, Lind- 
bergh showed that it was possible to 
fly the Atlantic. Later pilots, with 
better planes and equipment, knew 
that their chances of making the same 
journey were even greater. At last, 
transatlantic flying was no longer a 
feat for pioneers, but a routine job. 


Straight Thinking 


By Clay Coss 














E are all acquainted with the out- 

ward consequences of war—the 
physical destruction, the loss of life, 
the bodily injuries, the shortages of 
food, the disorganization of economic 
society. With other consequences, 
particularly the psychological, we are 
less familiar. 

These psychological factors exert a 
potent influence upon personal atti- 
tudes and social policies. They should 
be brought out into the open, recog- 
nized and studied, in order that we 
may think clearly about them. 

Pitirim A. Sorokin, in his book, 
Man and Society in Calamity, empha- 
sizes the universal tendency of war to 
breed fear and suspicion. Danger is 
-actually present in war. In the paths 
of armies and planes, there is acute 
danger to life. 

In the more fortunate communities 
which are beyond the range of guns or 
bombs or invading forces, there is fear 
of what may happen to loved ones in 
the danger zones. There is danger of 
hunger, danger to standards of living, 
to social and political institutions. 
The emotion of fear tends to stifle 
other feelings and to predominate in 
the lives of people everywhere. 

When the war is over, people do not 
quickly alter the nature of their emo- 
tions. Fear persists after the fight- 


ing ceases, fear for the national life, 
for institutions, for economic stand- 
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The job of the United Nations 


ards. Along with fear there is sus- 
picion and hate. Fearful populations 
suspect not only their late enemies, 
but all with whom they come in con- 
tact. They do everything in a spirit 
of suspicion. They are in no frame of 
mind for patience and understanding. 

We have all hoped that a “new and 
better world” would arise from the 
ashes of war. But it will not come 
automatically. We are not so well 
prepared to work for progress and 
peaceful relations during and after a 
war as during a period of peace. 

Illustrations of this fact are to be 
found in the suspicions which today 
are hindering cooperation among the 
Allies. On every hand we see an in- 
tensification of nationalism, of na- 
tional fears, of race hatreds. 

When we understand this weakness 
which war has imposed upon us, we 
can be on guard against it; against the 
emotions which are so likely to warp 
our thinking. That is what we and the 
people of all nations must do if we are 
to travel paths of peace and progress. 





































































































work in the South. Specially 
designed for use on land, which is 
covered with grass and brush or in 
forests which have been cut over, the 
machine clears the land of old growth 
and plants seedlings in a single oper- 
ation. A cutting device slashes 
through underbrush, and a “planting 
plow” digs a hole and drops the young 
tree into place. 

The tree planter makes it possible 
to put in some 10,000 trees in one day. 
If hand methods were used on the 
same type of land, two men could plant 
only 1,000 trees in a day. 
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Nutritionists—food scientists—are 
making discoveries which may some 
day change the eating habits of many 
Americans. In recent months, for ex- 
ample, they have found that, by eating 
a carefully planned diet, a man does 
not need to become feeble as he grows 
old. They have discovered that cer- 
tain foods in the right amounts will aid 
in keeping teeth healthy and will re- 
duce the number of cavities. They be- 
lieve that one type of cancer is caused 
by the lack of an important vitamin. 

The study of the relation between 
food and health has long interested 
man but, for many centuries, nutrition 
was advanced largely by trial and 
error, hit or miss methods. With the 
development of modern scientific in- 
struments and laboratories, nutrition 
as a science has made great strides. 

One of its greatest advances came in 
the early 1900’s, with the discovery of 
the vitamins. 

> = = 


Captain Eddie Rickenbacker has 
predicted that within five years com- 
mercial planes will be able to fly on 
schedule in any kind of weather. He 
says that by then planes and airports 
will be equipped with various safety 
devices and pilots will have had the 
necessary experience in using them. 
Among the devices which will make 
all-weather flying possible, according 
to Rickenbacker, are instrument-land- 
‘ing systems, radar for commercial 
planes, better air strip lighting, fog- 
dispersal devices along runways, and 
new higher frequency radio beams. 
He points out that none of these de- 
vices alone could insure absolute 


safety, but used together, they will 
improve flying the year-round. 
By VIRGINIA BLACK. 













ACME 
A CAR with a one-piece body has been 
built by Charles Cooper of England, who 
is shown in the picture. 
the driver’s seat. 
70 miles oo — and ne 7 
a ga of gas. Cooper eves it 
be marketed for less than $1,000. 
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s Miniature Nations 


Five Small Countries Have Usually Escaped Wars Sweeping the 
Continent and Have Been Able to Remain Free 


UCKED away in various parts of 

Europe lie five tiny nations that 
have lived in peace and security for 
centuries. These countries attribute 
their enviable position to accident and 
good luck. They were established dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, and since then 
they have either been overlooked by 
the larger nations, or their freedom 
has been defended by outside powers. 

The five countries have several char- 
acteristics in common. They are all 
small—together their area is less than 
that of Delaware. They have a long 
tradition of peace; and although most 
of them are ruled by royal families, 
their governments are democratic. 

In other ways the little republics are 
very different. Some are highly ad- 
vanced culturally. Others are medie- 
val. Descriptions of the nations follow. 

Andorra. This little republic lies 
high in the Pyrenees Mountains be- 
tween Spain and France. It covers 
about 190 square miles and has a pop- 
ulation of approximately 6,000. 

Andorra was established in 1278. 
In many ways its culture is still that 
of the Middle Ages. The people, who 
are shepherds, live very simply. 
Swarms of political refugees from 
France and Spain have changed An- 
dorra somewhat in recent years, but 
they have not marred its peacefulness 
—said to be “unmatched in Europe.” 

Monaco. This nation with a popu- 
lation of 24,000 covers only 370 acres 
(a little more than one-half a square 
mile). In spite of its very small size, 
its location on the Riviera in southern 
France and its beautiful scenery have 
made it a relatively wealthy country. 
People from all parts of the world va- 
cation there, especially in Monte Carlo. 

Monaco’s history goes back to 968, 
when it became an independent princi- 
pality. France dominated the coun- 
try for 150 years in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, but its full independence 
was restored in 1861. During World 
War II, the Germans enjoyed the re- 
sort facilities of Monaco. The Mona- 
cans, however, claim to have helped the 
Allies by saving more than 1,000 Jews 
and by liberating manyAllied fliers. 

San Marino. San Marino has an 
area of 38 square miles and a popu- 
lation of about 15,000. It is located 


‘ulation of 301,000. 


in the Apennine Mountains of Italy, 
near the Adriatic Sea. The country 
was established in the 4th century by 
an Italian stonecutter who wanted a 
place where people might live a free 
and simple life. The inhabitants of 
San Marino still have a quiet life and 
earn their living chiefly by farming 
and cutting stone. Their democratic 
government dates back to about 1200. 

Mussolini filled the country’s legis- 
lature with Fascists before World 
War II, but the natives quickly ousted 
these men as soon as it was possible to 
do so. 

Liechtenstein. This country, with 
an area of about 65 square miles, is 
roughly the size of our District of Co- 
lumbia. It lies between Switzerland 
and Austria, and is closely linked with 
Switzerland through a customs union. 

Liechtenstein’s history goes back to 
the 12th century. For many years 
the country was closely tied to other 
Germanic states and to Austria. It 
has been fully independent only since 
1918. 

The country has a royal family, but 
its government is democratic. Its 
11,000 people, who live by farming, 
pay no taxes since the Prince, who has 
estates in Austria, contributes money 
to the government. Liechtenstein has 
no army, and was completely neutral 
during World War II. 

Luxemburg. This is the largest of 
Europe’s miniature nations. It has 
an area of 999 square miles, and a pop- 
Because of its 
location between Germany, France, 
and Belgium, Luxemburg has not been 
as fortunate in escaping Europe’s 
wars as have the other small coun- 
tries. Its independence was estab- 
lished in the 11th century, but Spain, 
Austria, and Holland have ruled it at 
various times. Germany occupied 
Luxemburg during both World Wars. 

The population earns its living 
chiefly from agriculture and mining. 
The capital city, also called Luxem- 
burg, is one of the important cultural 
centers of Europe. 

The country has a constitutional 
monarchy ruled by a grand duchess or 
queen. The real governing power, 
however, lies in a popularly ‘elected 
assembly of 51 members. 





1. According to Britain’s foreign gee, 
retary, Ernest Bevin, what effect 
America’s newspaper correspon 
have on the outcome of the Moscow Coq. 
ference? 


2. How has the press in this country 
answered the foreign secretary’s state. 
ment? ‘ 


8. What group recently published ry 
report on American newspapers entitled 
A Free and Responsible Press? 


4. Why, according to this repo 
free press important in a demon 


5. What shortcomings does the 
say are to be found in our papers? 


6. True or false: There are more daily 
newspapers in the United States today 
than there were in 1909. by 


_ 7. What recommendations are y A 
in the report for action to improve the 
press? 


¥ How, according to the repo oe 
individual citizens help nhpeoeal a 
newspapers? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the criticisms of the 
American press made by the special com. 
mission are justified? Explain. 


2. Which of the recommendations made 
by the commission for improving the 
press do you think would be most effen 
tive? Which do you think would be least 
effective? Explain your answer to each 
question. 


Disarmament 


1. Approximately what is_ the total 
number of men in the armed forces of 
the world? 


2. About how much money is being 
spent on those armed forces? ; 
_ 38. Why does disarmament require the 
joint action of all nations? ie 

_4. What efforts were made conce 7 
disarmament before the First Word 
War? So: 

5. What was done about it just 
that war? 


6. What steps toward disarmament hag 
the United Nations taken? a 


_%. Tell of the difference between Rup 
sian and American views on intermm 
tional control and inspection of nati‘ 
armed forces. 


8. What lesson for the present 
does the Washington Star say that mem 
bers of the United Nations can leam 
from their war experiences? 


1. Do you think the United Nations. 
will be able to reach an agreement a 
disarmament? Give reasons. = 


2. Do you agree that the present it 
ability of the United Nations to solve 
the armament problem makes the sole 
tion of all other international issues 
more difficult?. Give reasons. bid 


3. Suggest a disarmament plan 


which the United States and Ru 
might be able to agree, 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why is the rubber “harvest” in 
Far East larger now than it was hb 
the war? 


2. Describe some of the problems 
France and Italy have in common. 

3. Give two reasons why Germaij 
having a food crisis. 

4. Outline two changes in the W 
of Congress that resulted from the 
organization of that body. 

5. True or false: The government 
selling its war surplus at a large pl 

6. Building construction in the Ui 
States is decreasing. Tell what com 
tions have caused this decline. r. 

7. True or false: The largest Sh 
spearean collection in the world is in # 


te 








































land. 


8. Give brief descriptions of th 
Europe’s miniature nations. 





Pronunciations 


Krug—krig 
Folger—f6l'jur 
Liechtenstein—1lik’tén-shtine 
Monaco—min’uh-k6 
Rheims—rémz 
L’Enfant—lahn’fahn | 





